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NOTES ON BURNS'S FIRST VOLUME 

Burns's first volume, as is well known, appeared on July 31, 1786, 
at Kilmarnock. It contained a varied offering of "Poems, chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect," 1 and presented specimens of virtually all the 
kinds of writing that Burns had attempted to date. Examples of 
his satiric power were "The Holy Fair" and "The Twa Dogs"; 
"The Cotter's Saturday Night" and "Hallowe'en" showed him in 
the role of describer of Scottish manners; "To a Mouse" and "To 
a Mountain Daisy," with others only less well known than these, 
witnessed his skill in the portrayal of nature and his debt to the 
sentimentalists; seven epistles, the best known of which is probably 
that to Lapraik, gave proof of his command of a form which was not 
only well established in Scottish literary tradition, but nicely fitted 
to Burns's own powers; a group of English poems — "To Ruin," 
"The Lament," and the like — showed him in his least happy vein; 
and to round out the volume there appeared four songs and a miscel- 
laneous collection of "epitaphs." There were in all forty-four poems, 
furnished with explanatory footnotes and a glossary and introduced 
by the well-known and unnecessarily apologetic preface. The notes 
which follow are based on a study of the photogravure facsimile of 
this volume, published at Kilmarnock, 1909, by D. Brown and 
Company. 

I. OMISSIONS FROM THE VOLUME 

For some time before the appearance of the book Burns had been 
considering publication. Witness stanza 7 of the "Epistle to James 
Smith": 

This while my notion's ta'en a sklent 

To try my fate in guid black prent. 2 

1 Thus the title of the volume. The facts concerning its publication are given 
succinctly in the Centenary Burns, I, 311. Additional matters of interest, including 
Burns's accounts with the printer, are in Chambers, The Life and Works of Robert Burns, 
I, 349. 

2 Facsimile, p. 71. Here, as throughout the volume, the name of a living person is 
merely indicated by initials and an appropriate number of asterisks: " To J. S. * * * *" 
Names of the Deity and profane expressions are similarly disguised. 
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That he hoped to make money by the venture, despite the disclaimers 
both in "Proposals for Publishing" and "Preface," is equally 
obvious. 1 In the assignment of his personal estate to his brother 
Gilbert, made "to enable said Gilbert Burns to make good his 
engagement" to "aliment, clothe, and educate" Burns's acknowledged 
daughter, child of Elizabeth Paton, Burns makes special reference to 
"the profits that may arise from the publication of my poems, 
presently in the press." 2 Furthermore, the volume appeared at a 
time when Burns was in local disrepute, and, as he put it, "skulking 
from covert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail," 3 because of 
action taken or threatened by Jean Armour's father. In view of 
these facts it was but common sense for Burns to plan his volume so 
that it would appeal to his audience, thus replenishing his pocket- 
book, and at the same time avoid wanton offense to the orthodox 
establishment. Accordingly one is prepared to find that Burns has 
picked and chosen with a great deal of care and that some of the most 
pungent products of his early years have been excluded. A con- 
sideration of the exact extent of Burns's omissions-, however, may 
throw a little new light on the question of his attitude toward his 
public and on the literary taste of this group for which he was 
printing. 4 

The omission of six satires, two of which are among Burns's most 
powerful productions, is not hard to explain. "The Twa Herds," 
"Holy Willie's Prayer," and "The Address of Beelzebub" were so 
caustic and personal that Burns excluded them from all the editions 
whose publication he supervised. 5 "Death and Dr. Hornbook," 
"The Ordination," and the "Address to the Unco Guid" found place 
in the first Edinburgh edition of 1787, but not in its predecessor. 

• In the first place he writes ( Works of Robert Burns [ed. Wm. Scott Douglas. Lon- 
don: Wm. Patterson & Co., 1891. 6 vols.], IV, 113. Hereinafter referred to as Scott 
Douglas), "the author has not the most distant mercenary view in printing"; in the 
second (Facsimile, p. 5), "not the mercenary bow over the counter." 

2 Scott Douglas, IV, 136. In the autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore he states 
that he pocketed "near twenty pounds." 
' Ibid., IV, 18. 

* The chronological data in the Centenary, Scott Douglas, and Bitter, Quellen Studien 
zu Robert Burns (Berlin, 1901), make it reasonably certain that the poems I list as 
omitted from the Kilmarnock edition had actually been composed before July, 1786. 

'According to the Centenary, the poems appeared first in 1796, 1799, and 1818, 
respectively (II, 315, 321, 388). 
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When the Kilmarnock volume came out, Burns was already known 
locally as a satirist ; he gave his friends a fair sample of his power in 
"The Holy Fair" and at the same time he avoided too direct a chal- 
lenge to the ecclesiastical pack by omitting the poems certain to give 
greatest offense. 

Ten more or less formal literary epistles which had already been 
composed 1 would have been superfluous in view of the fact that the 
volume already contained seven examples of the type. Similarly, 
the omission of a group of English poems, five of which 2 later appeared 
in the first Edinburgh edition, may be sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that this sort of work was amply represented. For the 
omission of "A Poet's Welcome to His Love-begotten Daughter" 
and "Adam Armour's Prayer" there were cogent reasons. And 
that the group of elegies and epitaphs printed in the Kilmarnock 
volume was too large rather than too small is evidenced by the fact 
that when Burns was gathering material for the Edinburgh volumes 
he not only added no new poems of this sort, but actually omitted 
three that had already appeared. 

The most notable poem that failed to find place in the Kilmar- 
nock volume was "The Jolly Beggars," 3 and here again the poet's 

i "To Davie" (second), "I Am a Keeper of the Law," " To John Goldle, " "To James 
Lapraik" (third), "To John M'Math," "The Inventory," "To John Kennedy," "To 
Mr. M'Adam," "I Hold It, Sir, My Bounden Duty," "To Dr. McKenzie." 

2 "Stanzas Written in Prospect of Death," "Prayer: O Thou Dread Power," 
"Paraphrase of the First Psalm," "Prayer under the Pressure of Violent Anguish," 
"The Nineteenth Psalm Versified." The appearance of these in the first Edinburgh 
edition is evidence of the shifts Burns was put to in order to give an appearance of newness 
to the second publication. 

8 The belief that "The Jolly Beggars" was written before July, 1786, rests on a 
paragraph in Chambers' The Life and Works of Robert Burns, I, 180. Chambers includes 
the poem among the works written at Mossgiel, in 1785, and notes that "the poem is 

understood to have been founded on the poet's observation of an actual scene In 

the course of a few days, he recited a part of the poem to Richmond, who informed me 
that, to the best of his recollection, it contained, in its original complete form, songs by a 
sweep and a sailor, which did not afterwards appear." Chambers thus appears to have 
had his information from Richmond, who had his from Burns himself. Scott Douglas 
(IV, 98) calls attention to a paragraph in the first commonplace book, under date of 
October, 1785, which might suggest that "The Jolly Beggars" had been composed "at 
this very period," and notes also, what is more significant, that Richmond, Chambers' 
informant, "removed from Mauchline to a situation in Edinburgh about Martinmass, 
1785." The suggestion in the Centenary (II, 304) that " 'The Jolly Beggars' may be the 
piece referred to in the letter to Richmond, 17th February, 1786," is of little importance. 
Burns writes only this: " I have inclosed you a piece of rhyming ware for your perusal" 
(Scott Douglas, IV, 107). It should be noted that according to Chambers the published 
work was not precisely what Richmond heard in 1785. 
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action is quite understandable. It was considered too "free," not 
only for the Kilmarnock, but for the various Edinburgh editions as 
well. Currie rejected it as unprintable even after Burns's death, 
and Cromek omitted it from the Reliques. 1 Incidentally it is not 
uninteresting to note that the society which could not tolerate the 
frank language of Poosie Nansie's taproom admitted without question 
the venereal argot of the epistle to James Smith. 

It is when one turns to the songs in the Kilmarnock edition and 
compares the four which Burns printed with the many which he 
allowed to remain in manuscript that one first meets any real difficulty 
in accounting for his actions. One of the four, "It Was upon a 
Lammas Night," is a somewhat spirited reminiscence of 

that happy night 
Amang the rigs of barley; 

but the others have virtually nothing to commend them. Why should 
the poet have selected this reworking of an old song, the "Farewell" to 
the Tarbolton lodge, "Now Westlin Winds," and "From Thee, Eliza, 
I Must Go," as the only examples of his lyric power and have allowed 
"Mary Morrison" and "Green Grow the Rashes" (to mention only 
two of the many which he could have chosen) to remain unprinted ? 2 
Certainly not because he himself was without a liking for Scottish 
songs. By the time his book was ready for the press he had written 
some forty that have been preserved, and it is hardly conceivable 

1 Centenary, II, 305. 

• The exact date of some of Burns's songs has never been determined, but there is 
little doubt that the following were in existence before the Kilmarnock volume went to 
press: "John Barleycorn," "My Nannie, O," "No Churchman Am I," "When Guilford 
Good," " Green Grow the Rashes," " Handsome Nell," " O Tibbie, I Hae Seen the Day," 
"I Dream'd I Lay," "A Ruined Farmer," "Montgomery's Peggy," "In Tarbolton, Ye 
Ken," "Here's to Thy Health," "On Cessnock Banks," "Mary Morrison," "Raging 
Fortune," "My Father Was a Farmer," "When First I Came to Stuart Kyle," "Tho 
Cruel Fate Should Bid Us Part," "Young Peggy," "Her Flowing Locks," "The Rantin 
Dog," "Will Ye Go to the Indies, My Mary?" "If Ye Gaeup to Yon Hill," "And I'll 
Kiss Thee Yet," "O Why the Deuce Should I Repine?" "Wha Is That at My Bower 
Door?" "O Leave Novels, Ye Mauchline Belles," "The Belles of Mauchline," "One 
Night as I Did Wander," "There Was a Lad Was Born in Kyle," "The Katrine Woods," 
"O Merry Hae I Been," "Here's His Health in Water," "Nae Gentle Dames," "A 
Mauchline Wedding." The first five in the list found places in the first Edinburgh 
edition. The last may be later than July, 1786. The Centenary, in its note on "Green 
Grow the Rashes" (I, 415) misprints 1786 for 1784 in the sentence, "entered by Burns in 
the First Commonplace Book, under date August, 1786." 
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that he would have written so many had he not enjoyed the process 
and appreciated the product. Nor was the Burns of 1786 a mere 
learner in the art which by 1793 he was to have mastered, and there- 
fore somewhat diffident about publication. He knew that he 
improved whatever he touched of the great mass of old vernacular 
song, and he had already written some of his own most stirring lyrics. 
Those destined to become most widely known of all were not yet in 
existence, to be sure, but there were "Mary Morrison," the lyrics of 
"The Jolly Beggars," and a dozen others that would have graced the 
little volume. No, rather it seems probable that at this period of his 
poetic career Burns thought that he would be wasting money by 
printing Scottish songs. If his audience had requested them he was 
in a position to meet the request; that he did not offer more of his 
wares is indication of a slight demand for them. In this connection 
it is somewhat significant that the four songs which do appear in the 
Kilmarnock volume stand near the close of the book, as if thrown in 
to fill up space after all appropriate and available "poems" had been 
utilized. The first hundred and fifty pages contain the best of the 
collection, and in these pages there is no song. From pages 151 to 
221 the average excellence is somewhat lower, but it is not till the 
fourteen pages which bring the book to a close that the lyrics appear, 
and then they are lumped with the epitaphs and epigrams. In this 
last section there is little which might not well have been omitted. 
Apparently Kilmarnock in 1786 was not in the state of mind which 
was to prevail all over Great Britain after Johnson had succeeded in 
interesting Burns in the Scots Musical Museum. It was the poet's 
cue to give his public what it considered poetry; accordingly he left 
"Mary Morrison" in the desk drawer,' and sent "To Ruin" and 
"Man Was Made to Mourn" to the printer. 

If one is justified in drawing any conclusions from the omissions 
from this first volume, then, it would seem that Burns was perhaps 
more consciously deferential to public opinion than he is sometimes 
thought to have been. He omitted the poems which would have 
given deepest offense to the respectability of his community, and he 
omitted all but four of the many songs he had written, not because he 
himself did not approve of them, but because they were not just then 
in favor with his audience. 
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ii. the language of the volume 

That Burns realized the difficulties of his language, at least for 
the English reader, is evident from the fact that he supplied a glossary 
as well as occasional footnotes. In the head note to the glossary- 
occurs this statement: "The participle present, instead of ing, ends, 
in the Scotch dialect, in an or in; in an, particularly, when the verb 
is composed of the participle present, and any of the tenses of the 
auxiliary, to be." 1 On this question of language the Centenary notes: 
"The peculiar feature of the 1786 edition is the an, et, and 't endings. 
.... Probably on Creech's advice he abolished the older endings 
in his edition of 1787, substituting in' or ing for an and it for et." 2 

The person who reads the Centenary note and Burns's explanatory 
statement, but does not examine the volume itself, would almost 
inevitably expect to find the Scottish forms, particularly the an 
present participle, generally throughout the book. But such is not 
the case. The an occurs in all some 84 times, and of this total 64 
appear in "The Holy Fair" (24), "The Twa Dogs" (14), "Address 
to the Deil" (11), "The Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer" (6), 
"Hallowe'en" (5), and the "Postscript" to the "Epistle to W.S." 
(4). The remaining 20 are distributed among 38 poems. And even 
in the two showing the most an-forms, there is neither uniformity of 
usage nor predominance of the older ending. 

Of course no one would attach any great significance to such a 
fact. But in Burns's failure to make more consistent use of the 
Scottish form and in the nonchalance with which he allowed ing to 
crowd out an, even in the most thoroughly Scottish of his poems, 
there is a not uninteresting confirmation, as regards one detail, of 
President Neilson's generalization that "Burns did not habitually 
speak or write now Scots, now English. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that he always wrote more or less Scots, more or less English." 3 

On the larger question of Burns's success or lack of success in 
English, President Neilson's article is the latest and most authorita- 
tive pronouncement. His statement that "Burns wrote some of his 

i Facsimile, p. 236. 

/ Centenary, I, 316. 

» Kittredge Memorial Volume, p. 168. For an example of a poet who did write "now 
Scots, now English," one need look no further than Fergusson, whose linguistic habits 
were in this respect radically different from those of Burns. 
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best poetry in that southern speech which he is supposed to have been 
unable to master" does not admit of question. But of the poems 
cited by President Neilson in proof of his proposition only one, "A 
Bard's Epitaph," appears in the Kilmarnock edition, and only one 
other, "The Jolly Beggars," was probably written before the volume 
appeared. Furthermore, an analysis of the entire contents of this 
first publication shows that, if Burns were to be judged by it alone, 
the usual generalization that he was unsuccessful in English would 
be quite in accord with the facts. 

The situation as regards the volume is this: omitting the epitaphs 
and epigrams as unimportant and listing the poems as "Scottish," 
"English and Scottish," and "English" — undoubtedly an unscientific 
classification, but one which may fairly be taken to represent the way 
the average intelligent reader of Burns' characterizes his work — one 
gets the following result. Of the first, the Scottish, there are 16; 
of the second, the mixed class, there are 11; and of the third, the 
English, there are 7. 1 Of all these poems the only ones which have 
contributed in any significant measure to Burns's fame, and which 
are not entirely Scottish, are "The Cotter's Saturday Night" and 
" To a Mountain Daisy," both of which appear in the second or mixed 
group and both of which illustrate the popular notion that when 
Burns tried to write in English he wrote poorly. Of the purely 
English poems in the volume — "The Lament," "Man Was Made to 
Mourn," "Winter," "A Prayer in the Prospect of Death," "To 
Ruin," and "From Thee, Eliza, I Must Go" — there is not one which 
strengthened the book in the slightest. So far as this volume is 
concerned Burns did not write well in English. 

1 It is not always easy to say whether a certain poem is or is not distinctly Scottish. 
President Neilson writes, for instance, that "Scots Wha Hae" is "all English except the 
first two lines" (Kitt. Mem. Vol., p. 166), yet some readers, perhaps most, would say that 
the line " Wha sae base as be a slave" has a distinct Scottish tang. Or again, as illustra- 
tion of the same difficulty, take President Neilson's comment on " The Jolly Beggars," 
which consists, he says, "of eight hilarious songs set in a broad dialect 'recitative' More 
than half of the songs are English, almost, if not quite pure; and these contribute as much 
as the others to the poetic quality of the piece" (ibid., p. 165). It is possible to disagree 
with such a statement, and to say that of the eight songs only the three beginning " I am 
a son of Mars," " I once was a maid," and " See the smoking bowl before us " are English, 
and that the others are either thoroughly Scottish, like "Let me ryke up to dight that 
tear," or else belong in the mixed class, like "A Highland lad my love was born." The 
difficulty is apparent in the first stanza of this last song. Are the lines 

The lalland laws he held in scorn, 

But still was faithful to his clan. 

My gallant, braw, John Highlandman 
English or Scottish ? 
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That Bums at this time realized the inferiority of his English 
work, or at least cared less for it than for the Scottish, there are some 
indications in the book itself. To begin with he advertised a volume 
of Scottish poems. 1 Till page 150 was reached he printed Scottish 
poems, there being to this point no purely English piece and only four 
which show any considerable intermixture of English verses. The 
average excellence of these first one hundred and fifty pages is 
astonishingly high. But one hundred and fifty pages seem to have 
used up most of his available "Scottish poems." Accordingly, to 
give his subscribers good measure, he threw in what came most easily 
to hand: a group of five English poems — they fiDed twenty pages — 
a lot of versified epistles, some poor songs, and a large batch of 
epigrams and epitaphs. Then, last of all, he changed the " Scottish 
poems" of the "Proposals for Publishing," to the "Poems, chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect," of the printed work. 

If I am right in thinking the arrangement of the volume indicates 
that the poet went through some such mental process while making 
up his book, the conclusion that he esteemed his English work less 
highly than his Scottish seems almost inescapable. And certainly 
the generalization to which President Neilson objects appears to be 
quite in accord with the facts as established by this first volume. 2 

How Burns attained to the mastery of English that appears in 
many of the later songs, and whether or not his Edinburgh experience 
contributed in any way to his growth in linguistic flexibility, are 
questions to which a certain amount of interest may attach. It seems 
to me quite probable that one of the reasons for the clear improve- 
ment in Burns's English work is to be sought in the literary influences 



1 "Proposals for Publishing." 

2 It might be objected that possibly Burns by 1786 had developed his mastery of 
English, and that evidence on the point should be sought, not alone in the printed work, 
but in the unpublished as well. In the poems excluded from the Kilmarnock edition 
there is nothing that will change the statements made above. The satires and epistles 
excluded are either entirely Scottish or, like "Holy Willie's Prayer," predominantly 
Scottish with an intermixture of English stanzas. Of the many songs written by the 
summer of 1786 not one of the English would be included in the list of Burns's notable 
productions, unless we admit the lyrics of "The Jolly Beggars" as we now have them to 
represent the lyrics of the early draft that Richmond listened to. The remainder of 
Burns's English work in existence at the time consists of the fragments " Remorse" and 
"All Villain as I Am" — both entirely negligible, except for the fact that they show him 
experimenting in blank verse — and of pieces like the " Stanzas Written in Prospect of 
Death," "Paraphrase of the First Psalm," and "The Nineteenth Psalm Versified." 
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under which he worked. His early reading, so far as it was English, 
carried him chiefly into the field where the ideals of Dryden, Pope, 
Gay, and Shenstone were supreme. When he himself began to 
write, the use of English meant more or less conscious imitation of 
these masters of the southern speech. Later in life, as his own powers 
developed, and as his work for Johnson and Thomson took him more 
and more into the domain of the lyric, he acquired the art of express- 
ing himself in English without following the old models too closely. 
And as his art became more independent of the pseudo-classicists, 
it became in all ways more worth while. This is at least a possible 
explanation for Burns's development. But the two points I have 
tried to establish in these notes — that Burns in 1786 paid careful 
attention to the prejudices of his audience and that by this time he 
had developed no real skill in English — are quite independent of the 
larger issue. 

Franklyn Bliss Snyder 

Northwestern University 
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